THE   MAN
For soldiers the world over, and the French in par-
ticular, have an infinite capacity for belief in a trusted
commander; and this, when expressed fully, exalts
them to the level of children, with right to possess the
kingdom.
It was not Ney's athletic qualities, however, that first
attracted the notice of his superiors, but the fact that he
wrote a legible hand, on which account he was given
a bench in the quartermaster's office. He thus had his
early experience to thank for a somewhat improved
chance of gaining promotion, although at this stage his
ambition could not soar above the possibility of be-
coming a lieutenant. That vision was reserved for the
young nobles, who preferred pleasure and dissipation
to the chance of acquiring military glory, which was the
highest star in Ney's firmament.
Besides, his father had not exaggerated the privations
of service, for even general officers at that time were
receiving a meagre weekly dole of two francs. But in
spite of that a regular proportion of young Ney's pit-
tance, once he had reached the rank of subaltern, found
its way back to Saarlouis, where his mother was now
bed-ridden.
Meanwhile the year 1789 found the country reacting
to a number of events that destroyed privilege and
exclusion while clearing a way for talent. The proclama-
tion of the equality of rights meant the judging of
every man by his own deeds, without recourse to the
barren conceit of ancestry or empty titles. The meeting
of the States-General had been followed by the Commons
delegating to themselves the name of National Assembly.
The red cap had surged in triumph over the Bastille, and
the Royal Family had been forced, by will of the people,
to quit Versailles and take up residence in Paris, where
the same people could watch them.
Ney was a plain soldier who set his country above
politics, and never tuned his style and manner to the
pompousness that was becoming typical of the patriot.
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